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GEHAZUS LIE AND LEPROSY. 


The chief commander of the Syrian army 
was a great officer, like the Duke of Wel- 
lington, [or Washington,] covered with 
honors on account of his victories; his 
name was Naaman. But the man, with 
all his greatness, had that terrible disease 
the leprosy, so that, most probably, nobody 
liked to touch him, and, as an old bishop 
once said, ‘* the basest slave in Syria would 
not change skins with him.” 

There is no doubt but Naaman tried 
every possible way to get cured, but all 
help was in vain. However, God so per- 
mitted it, that one of the plundering parties 
of the Syrians had entered the territories 
of Israel, and had carried off a little girl 
ag a prisoner, and she was obliged to be a 
slave to Naaman’s wife, and to wait upon 
her. War was always a cruel practice: 
the poor little girl was taken away from 
her dear parents, and friends, and country, 
and sold for money, to be the constant 
slave of this heathen woman; for we must 
suppose that those who captured her, got 
something by her, as was the usual cus- 
tom. This little maid, though aslave, did 
not hate her master for buying her; but 
patiently submitted to the lot which God 
had appointed for her; she was more hap- 
pyin her slavery than Naaman inall his 
greatness, for she was not a leper, while 
he was, and she knew the prophet of the 
true God, while he knew nothing about 
the God of Israel. Her heart was very 
kind, and when she gaw her master suffer- 
ing under his leprosy from day to day, and 
no one able to cure him, she said to her 
mistress, ‘* Would God my lord were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria; for he 
would recover him of his leprosy.” This 
little girl was kind even to her enemies, 
and wished to return them good for evil. 
She knew all about the prophet, where he 
lived, and what wonderful things he did ; 
how unlike her are some children who 
know nothing about the ministers of God, 
or what God does by them; but have their 
heads filled with mere idle nonsense. Her 
knowledge proved a great blessing to her 
master, and all good servants who really 
know good things, and practice what they 
know, must be great blessings to their 
Masters too. 

As soon as Naaman was told about what 
the little maid said, he told his royal mas- 
ter, who directly wrote a letter for him to 
the king of Israel, supposing that he coald 
as well cure his general as the prophet 
could. Naaman now set off, and took 
with him some presents of silver and gold, 
reckoned at least worth [nineteen thousand, 





nine hundred and eighty dollars,] of our 
money, and some suppose worth [a much 
larger sum|—and also “ten changes of 
raiment,” so that the present was very 
great. Health is very valuable, though 
many throw it away on pleasure and sin, 
but, when they have lost it, they would 
readily give all they have to recover it. 
Naaman, on his arrival at the Israelitish 
court, presented his letter to the king, in 
which Naaman’s master said, he had sent 
his servant to him to cure him of his lepro- 
sy. When the king of Israel had read it, 
he burst into a great rage, and rent his 
clothes, as the Jews did when they heard 
orread anything that was blasphemous, 
and he asked, ** Am I God, to kill and to 
make alive ?? He also thought the letter 
was meant to insult him, and to make a 
quarrel. Elisha, however, soon heard of 
what had happened, and he sent to the 


| king, begging him to let Naaman go to 


him, and he should soon know there was 
a prophet in Israel that could cure him. 

Then Naaman went ina very stately 
way to the dwelling of the prophet, “ with 
his horses and his chariot, and stood at the 
door of the house of Elisha.’’ So Elisha 
sent out to him to tell him to go and wash 
seven times in the river Jordan, and he 
would be well. When Naaman heard this 
he was extremely angry, for he thought the 
prophet would have waited upon him him- 
self, and have waved his hand over his le- 
prosy, and called upon his God, and so 
have cured him. Besides, there were 
rivers in Syria far better, in his opinion, 
than the river Jordan. And he was going 
away quite disgusted, when his servants 
respectfully told him that the remedy was 
very simple, and he might as well try it.— 
So he was persuaded, and went and did as 
the prophet told him, and was cured. 

Naaman was, nevertheless, grateful when 
he was cured, as we all should be for any 
kindness done to us—for he returned to 
the prophet, told him that he was now sure 
that the God of Israel was the only God in 
the world, and begged him to accept of his 
presents. Elisha, however, refused every- 
thing, for he thought God would be more 
honored if the cure was wrought without 
pay. God’s servants are always desirous 
of honoring him, even if they make a great 
sacrifice to doit; for the money would have 
been very useful both to himself and the 
other poor prophets. 

Naaman now asked leave to take away 
a little of the earth of the land of Israel, 
that he might build an altar to the Lord 
with it, for he resolved in future to worship 





no other god but the God of Israel. He 





could as well have built the altar of any 
other earth, but he now loved the very soil 
of the country in which he was cured, 
though he had before thought so meanly 
of its waters. 

As Naaman resolved to worship God 
only, he did not know what he should do 
when he got back to his own country, and 
attended his royal master in the house of 
Rimmon, the idol which he worshipped ; 
and he hoped that, as his heart would no 
longer be engaged in the wicked service, 
God would pardon his attendance on his 
master. This was not right, for he ought 
rather to have lost his master’s favor, than 
to have so much as appeared to worship an 
idol; however, he had just begun to learn 
his religion, and so the prophet was not 
angry with him, but, in pity told him to 
go home in peace. 

Naaman had not gone far before he was 
overtaken by Gehazi, the servant of Elisha. 
This man thought within himself that his 
master might as well have taken some of 
the presents which he had refused; and as 
he would not have them, he wished to get 
a share himself, which he supposed Naaman 
was now in a humor freely to give. But, 
as his master had refused, what story could 
he tell if he asked for the money ?—why, 
he invented a lie. Naaman saw him run- 
ning after him, and got out of his chariot 
to know the reason. Then he told him 
that two young sons of the prophet had 
just arrived, and he had come to ask for a 
talent of silver and two changes of raiment 
for them. Naaman would make him take 
two talents, worth about [eight hundred 
and eighty-eight dollars, | and two changes 
of garments, and he made his servants car- 
ry them for him. When they got to a 
tower which was at the entrance of Sama- 
ria, he stowed the articles away ina house, 
and sent back the men. Now, he thought 
that all was snugly done, and that he might 
buy olive-yards, and vineyards, and sheep 
and oxen, and men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants, with the money, and become quite 
great. But while he was dreaming in this 
foolish way, and flattered himself that the 
prophet knew nothing about what he had 
done, Elisha knew all about it; and when 
he went, as usual, to wait upon his master, 
Elisha asked him where he had been? He 
had told one lie, and, like wicked children 
who tell one lie, he had now another ready 
to try and cover the first, and he said,— 
“ Nowhere.” * Why,” said Elisha, ‘ went 
not my heart with thee,”—that is, did I 
not know, “when the man turned again 
from his chariot to meet thee?” Is ita 
time to enrich thyself now, when a heathen 
has been brought to the knowledge of God, 
and wouldst thou gain by such an event as 
that? So he told the wicked man that he 
should have Naaman’s leprosy as a punish- 
ment, “‘ and he went out from his presence 
a leper, as white as snow.—[ Child’s Com- 
mentator. 











Descriptive. 


ST. HELENA, 
The Prison of the Emperor Napoleon. 


George W. Kimball, Esq., the American 
Consul at St. Helena, now spending a 
while in New Bedford, communicates to 
the ‘ Mercury’ some interesting facts about 
the island of St. Helena. Instead of being 
a * lone barren isle,’ he represents it as one 
of the most beautiful, in the romantic wil- 
derness of its scenery, with green vales and 
wooded knolls, and says its 7000 inhabit- 











ants breathe the purest air and enjoy the 





finest climate in the world. At Jamestown, 
the only city of the island, is a safe anchor- 
age, and the arrivals of vessels average 
about three a day. The anchorage is se- 
cure at all seasons, the accessible nature of 
the harbor needing no pilot; the ever 
constant trade wind blowing a fair breeze 
for the homeward bound, a hospital free to 
seamen of all nations, a regulating time 
bell, the abundant supply of the finest wa- 
ter in the world, flowing from over two 
hundred springs, and the dispatch that all 
ships receive, seldom being detained over 
twenty-four hours, will ever, as now, make 
it a favorite resort for ships from the east- 
ern world. Mention is made of the tomb 
of Napoleon, and of Longwood House, 
where the Emperor died. Both places have 
changed. He says: 

‘*Longwood House is in the last steges 
of rapid decay, and is now used ssa yrane- 
ry, while the sleeping room is now used as 
a stable. The room in which he died is 
filled with grain and agricultural imple- 
ments, while the flowers and pretty garden 
that once encircled the house, have all pas- 
sed away. ‘The new house erected by the 
English government for his residence, still 
remains in perfect repair, and is occupied 
by the Lessee of the five hundred acres of 
Longwood farm. The Tomb ensconsed in 
a lovely valley about a mile azd a half 
from Longwood, from which the body was 
removed in 1840 to France, is a single 
vault walled in with stone and encircled by 
an iron railing, over which droops the sa- 
cred willow. A roof of canvass protects 
the vanlt from rain, into which the visitor 
descends by steps. Just at hand is a spring 
of delicious water from which Napoleon 
drew his supply daily, carried by Chinese 
servants to his house—and here beneath 
the window was his favorite retreat, and 
the spot of his own choice for burial.— 
Thousands of visitors every year still make 
a pilgrimage to these historic grounds, 
though empty of their greatness and former 
beauty.” 








Moral Eales. 





ORIGINAL. 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 
‘I waste no more in idle dreams my life, my 
soul away, 
I wake to know my betterself, I wake to watch 
and pray.” 

It was near the close of a winter's day, 
and the streets were thronged with people 
hurrying to their homes; some to the en- 
joyment of repose and comfort, others to 
enter upon scenes of want and distress. 

Jennie Hermon, sitting in her father’s 
comfortable parlor, watched the passers by 
with interest, and pitied from her heart, 
the many whose thin garments and meagre 
aspect bespoke their poverty. She thought 
of the many blessings which she enjoyed, 
and reproached herself that she was so un- 
thankful, and often discontented. She for- 
got the passers by, as her thoughts turned 
upon herself. Six months had passed 
since she, with several others, among 
whom was her most intimate friend, Maria 
Flemming, had made a public profession 
of their faith in Christ. As she looked 
back upon that period, how many errors 
committed, and duties neglected did she 
see! Her own unfaithfulness alarmed her, 
and she resolved that from that hour she 
would be less conformed to the world, and 
strive to do more for the cause of Christ 
than she had ever yet done. 

Her reflections were interrupted by the 
entrance of Maria Flemming. ‘ All alone, 
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Jennie,’ said she. ‘I am glad of that, 
though I can stay but a moment, for ’tis 
getting dark. I only came to ask if you 
were going to the concert to-night.’ ‘1 
had’nt thought of it,’ replied Jennie, ‘ this 
is the evening for our weekly lecture, had 
you forgotten it?’ Maria colored slightly, 
and said, ‘ No, I had’nt, but I didn’t think 
it would be any harm to stay away for 
once. You know we seldom have such a 
musical treat as we have to-night. Mr. 
Elmore invited me, and I could not refuse.’ 
‘Mr. Elmore, ah! I thought it could not 
be Henry Warrer. Won’t Henry expect 
you to go to the meeting with him as 
usual?’ * Yes, I suppose so, but he will 
have to excuse me this time, for I've en- 
gaged to go with Mr. Elmore. You had 
better go, Jennie. I can’t see the least 
harm in doing such a thing occasionally; 
of course I should not approve of repeating 
it often, any more than you would.’ ‘ No, 
Maria, I could not, conscientiously; as 
much as I love music, I shall enjoy the 
meeting more than I should the concert, 
and I need the instruction which Mr. Dale 
will give us. Maria, have you thought ’tis 
just six months since we joined the church?’ 
*No, Ihave not, is it?? ‘Yes. I’ve been 
thinking of it this evening, and I tremble 
when I think how far I have wandered 
from the path of duty.’ ‘ You, Jennie! 
why everybody thinks you’re a pattern.—- 
I'm half inclined to be jealous, Henry 
sounds your praise so continually.’ ‘ Non- 
sense, Maria. I think the jealousy will be 
on Henry’s part, if Mr. Elmore pays you 
much more attention. Does he not know 
that you are engaged?" ‘O yes. I be- 
lieve ’tis next to an impossibility to make 
Henry jealous, he has such confidence in 
me.’ ‘Do be careful lest you shake it, 
Maria, for that once destroyed, friendship 
loses half its pleasure.’ ‘ Yes, I know it. 
Henry is a noble fellow—too good for me. 
I never should do for a minister’s wife, and 
Jennie, to tell the truth, I’m thinking se- 
riously of telling Henry so.’ * Why Ma- 
ria, you surely don’t mean to break your 
engagement with him!’ ‘ Yes, Jennie, I 
have thought a great deal about it, and 
think on the whole, it would be for the 
happiness of both of us. You will be 
shocked, I know, Jennie; and ’tis very 
wicked to feel so, but I never could be 
happy as the wife of a poor man. Clergy- 
men are never rich, you know, and besides 
poverty, they have a great many evils to 
contend with, which I am not at all fitted 
to encounter.’ ‘But think of the privi- 
leges which a minister’s wife enjoys, the 
opportunities for doing good which she 
has,’ said Jennie, unable to conceal her 
surprise at her friend’s strange remarks.— 
* You know we have promised to renounce 
the pomps and vanities of this world, and 
the love of riches, for our own ease would 
certainly be classed among them.’ ‘O, 
you misunderstand me, Jennie, I don’t de- 
sire great wealth, only enough to be com- 
fortable, and to do good with. But I real- 
ly must not stay any longer. Of course 
what I’ve told you is confidential, I will 
talk with you about it again. I’m sorry 
you won't go to the concert to-night. I'll 
send Henry to escort you to meeting. 
Good-night,’ and the thoughtless girl was 
gone, leaving her friend to grieve over her 
inconsistencies. I feared the effect of this 
intimacy with Mr. Elmore, thought Jennie. 
He isa gay man of the world, very fascin- 
ating in his manner, and well calculated to 
exert a powerful influence over such a 
mind as Maria’s. 

Jennie was in her chamber, praying for 
herself and her friend, when Henry War- 
ren called to attend her to the meeting.— 
The walk was a silent one, for the heart of 
each was troubled. Henry was deeply 
grieved by the conduct of her whom he 
loved devotedly ; but he could not speak 
of it, even to Jennie. Very sad were they 
when they entered the place of worship, 
but the words of Holy Writ, and the re- 
marks of their pastor, to which they listen- 
ed, brought to them ‘ strong consolation.’ 
They left the place feeling that it was in- 
deed good that they had been there, their 
faith had been strengthened, and they were 
more reedy to ‘cast their care upon the 
Lord.’ 

With what different feelings did Maria 
return from the concert! She knew she 
had done wrong, but strove to forget it.—- 
Mr. Elmore was unusually agreeable, and 
Maria decided that night that she would 
break her engagement with Henry Warren 








that she might be free to receive his atten- 
tions. She had loved Henry, and it was 
not without many regrets that she told him 
she could never be his. Jennie tried in 
vain to dissuade her from acting so rashly, 
and Henry Warren shut up the grief which 
the downfall of his dearest hopes had occa- 
sioned, in his own heart. Though he 
spoke not of it, and devoted himself more 
and more to his Master’s work, it preyed 
upon his constitution, and when he was 
ordained to the work of the ministry, many 
observed in his unnaturally brilliant eyes, 
and the hectic flush on his cheek sure in- 
dications of that disease which carried bim 
to an early grave. He labored faithfully 
while his strength remained, and went. to 
receive his reward. 

‘I saw the death of yourold lover, Hen- 
ry Warren in this morning’s paper, Ma- 
ria,’ said Mr. Elmore to his wife. ‘ Did 
you? Poor fellow, he died young.’— 
* Never married, did he?’ ‘I believe not. 
I thought he and Jennie Harmon would 
make a match. By the way, Jennie is to 
marry aminister.’ ‘Indeed! She is well 
calculated for a minister’s wife, I should 
judge; she is too fastidious to suit me.’— 
‘She is truly good, I believe,’ said Mrs. 
Elmore, and she thought of her own short- 
comings, for she had wandered far from the 
path of Christian duty, and was now a wo- 
man of fashion, devoted to worldly plea- 
sure. She possessed wealth, but it had 
proved a snare to her. In her days of 


. prosperity she wandered from her Savior, 


and when sorrow came she had only her 
own strength in which totrust. By a sud- 
den stroke, called a railroad accident, she 
was deprived of her husband, and desolate 
indeed was she in her widowhood. Jennie 
and her husband visited her in the time of 
her affliction, and spoke words of comfort. 
The world and its pleasures seemed vanity 
indeed to her sorrowing heart ; but when 
she repented and sought the Savior, she 
found peace. She now realizes that it was 
good for her to be afflicted, and devotes 
her life and property to the service of the 
Lord. LESINA. 





Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—16. 
DEBORAH SAMPSON. 


Deborah Sampson was the youngest child 
of indigent parents, who lived in Plymouth, 
Mass. Their poverty was the least evil 
their children had to suffer, for intempe- 
rance and its attendant train of pernicious 
habits rendered their situation almost un- 
bearable. Charitable people came forward 
and removed them from their miserable 
home to become inmates of their own dwel- 
lings. Deborah found a home in a res- 
pectable farmer’s family, where she was 
kindly treated, and provided with comfort- 
able food and clothing, but had no advan- 
tages of education. 

Deborah had a great desire to improve 
her mind, and she made great efforts to 
repair her deficiencies in this respect, thus 
proving that a judicious training would 
have made her no insignificant member of 
society. She borrowed books from the 
children who passed the house on their way 
to school, and persevered until she could 
read tolerably well; but attempted no 
farther scholarship until on the completion 
of her 18th year, the law released her from 
her indentures. After this, her first ar- 
rangement was to secure herself the ad- 
vantages of education. The only way to 
do this was to work in the family of a far- 
mer half the time to pay her board, and at- 
tend the district school in the neighbor- 
hood. Her improvement was astonishing. 
Ina few months she had acquired more 
knowledge than her schoolmates had done 
in years, and was regarded by them as 
quite a prodigy of industry and attainment. 

Meantime the Revolutionary struggle 
had commenced. ‘The news of the carnage 
on the plains of Lexington had reached 
every dwelling. ‘The zeal which had in- 
duced the men to quit their homes for the 
battlefield, found its way to Deborah’s 
breast, and a curiosity to see and partici- 
pate in the varied life of war, and the rest- 
lessness of a solitary heart, the consuming 
energies of which had no object to work 
upon, probably contributed to her resolu- 
tion to offer her services in the cause of her 





country. 


Alone in the world she felt herself ac- 
countable to no human being; there were 
few to inquire for her, and still fewer to 
care for her fate. She purchased a quanti- 
ty of fustian, and working at intervals 
when secure from observation, she made 


when she announced her intention to seek 
higher wages, and taking her clothes in a 
bundle, she departed. Deborah was not 
beautiful, but her features were pleasing 
and animated, and as a man she would be 
called handsome. She now pursued her 
way to the nearest wood, where she don- 
ned her male attire, and actuated by feel- 
ings of the purest patriotism, for she had 


where she presented herself as a young 
man anxious to join his efforts to those of 
his countrymen, in their endeavors to op- 
pose the common enemy. Rumors of her 
elopement with a British soldier, and of 
her death were current in the neighborhood 
where she had resided, but none were suf- 
ficiently interested to pursue the matter 
farther. She was received and enrolled in 
the army under the name of Robert Shurt- 
liffe. She was one of the first volunteers 
in the company of Captain Nathan Thayer 
of Medway, Mass., and as the young re- 
cruit seemed to have no home or connex- 
ions, the captain gave her a home in his 
family, until his company was full, when 
they were to join the army. 

We now find her performing the duties, 
and enduring the fatigues of military life, 
and having a strong constitution, she bore 
it well. The uniforms of the soldiers were 
supplied by a kind of lottery, and Robert’s 
not fitting very well, he at once went to 
work to alter it, at which Mrs. Thayer ex- 
pressed great surprise. Robert, however, 
told her that his mother having no girls, 
he was obliged to learn the seamstress art. 
For three years our heroine served in the 
capacity of a soldier, during which time her 
exemplary conduct, and the fidelity with 
which her duties were performed, gained 
her the approbation and confidence of her 
officers. She received two wounds, one of 
which being in her shoulder, she greatly 
feared lest her secret should be discovered, 
but strange to say, it was not. She was, 
however, seized with a brain fever then 
prevalent among the soldiers, and her phy- 
sician discovered that she was a female.— 
This gentleman was Dr. Binney, of Phila- 
delphia, and with great prudence and de- 
licacy he had her removed to his own house, 
where she was treated with the utmost 
kindness and attention, the doctor keeping 
her secret inviolate. After her recovery, 
the doctor had an interview with her com- 
manding officer, and this was followed by 
an order for her to carry a letter to Ge- 
neral Washington. Deborah was now 
sure that her secret was known, but she 
was obliged to obey, and when she pre- 
sented herself for admission at the head 
quarters of Washington, she trembled as 
she had never done before the enemy’s fire. 
Within a short time she was summoned to 
the presence of Washington. He said not 
a word, but handed her in silence a dis- 
charge from the service, putting into her 
hand a note containing a few brief words 
of advice, and a sum of money sufficient to 
bear her expenses to some place where she 
might find a home. ‘The delicacy and for- 
bearance thus evinced affected her sensibly, 
and she often said, ‘* How thankful I was 
to that great and good man for sparing my 
feelings, for if he had spoken I should have 
died with shame, but he spoke no word, 
and I blessed him for it.” 

After the war she was married to Benja- 
min Gannett of Sharon. When Washing- 
ton was President, she received a letter in- 
viting Robert Shurtliffe, or rather Mrs. 
Gannett, to visit the seat of government. 
Congress was then in session, and during 
her stay, a bill was passed granting her a 
pension in addition to certain lands, which 
she was to receive as an acknowledgement 
for her services to the country in a military 
capacity. She was invited to the houses 
of several officers, and to parties given in 
the city, which proved the high estimation 
in which she was held. 

In 1805 she was living in comfortable 
circumstances, the wife of a respectable far- 





mer, and the mother of three fine, intelli- 
gent children. It is but a few years since 
she died, respected by all who knew her. 
Her course cannot be commended as an 





up asuit of men’s clothing, which she hid | 
in a stack of hay until all were completed, | 


| whirling a storm of sere brown lea 
_ along the frosty pavement. ’Twas a chilly, 


no one to please, she wended her way to | 
the American army in October, 1778, | 


example, but her exemplary. conduct is 











worthy of great praise. Esretxe, 
Benevolence. 





ORIGINAL. 


“GOD PITY THE POOR.” 


Cold, bitter cold was the wind, rushin 


round the corners, piercing every cr. vice 
,’ 


veg 


gloomy November night. 

Mr. Bellmont, at an early hour fastened 
his store shutters, and drawing closely 
around him his thick-lined cloak, walked 
hastily homeward. Cheerily gleamed out 
the light from the windows of his costly 
dwelling. One curtain was gently uplift. 
ed, and a pair of laughing black eyes peer. 
ed out into the darkening street; then tiny 
feet danced along the hall; the door was 
thrown open, and Jessie Bellmont’s chubby 
arms were clasped round papa’s neck, and 
her rosy lips pressed to his cold cheek.— 
** God pity the poor to-night,” he said, as 
he closed the door; ‘** thank Him, my dar- 
ling, for giving us a home.” 

He knew not that a feeble child wag 
crouching timidly by the great granite 
steps. That blue eyes gazed hopefully up 
as he passed, then filling again with bi 
tears, which froze on the pallid cheeks, ag 
he passed unheeding by. Poor motherless 
little Edith. All day long had she wan- 
dered—now night shadows had darkly fal- 
len, and she had no home, no friends,— 
Where could she go? All had turned 
coldly away, or if they listened to her sim- 
ple story, but scornfully said, ‘early train- 
ed for beggary,” and she dared not ask 
more. How her little heart ached for one 
kind word. Did you ever think, little 
reader, how hard would be your lot if left 
alone to meet the unfeeling world, home- 
less, parentless, friendless? Would you 
not wish with Edith, that “God would 
take you too?” : 

Edith heard Mr. Bellmont’s kind “ my 
darling,” and she well remembered how 
her papa would take her on his knee, and 
call her ‘*his sunbeam.” Whose was she 
now? and with a heavy sob she sunk faint- 
ing on the cold stones. Biddy heard that 
sob as she stood by the kitchen casement, 
and lifting the slender form in her strong 
arms, up the steps she carried her, through 
the hall, into the warm, bright parlor.— 
**God has sent her for us to love,’ said 
Mrs. Bellmont, while Biddy chafed the 
half frozen little limbs; and tears moisten- 
ed her eyes, as she thought of a lone little 
grave, where slept their first-born. ‘* She 
shall fill our lost one’s place.” 

Slowly the silken lashes unclosed, the 
blue eyes looked wonderingly around, first 
at the kind faces bent over her, then at 
the costly framed pictures above her ; and 
half believing ’twas all a pretty dream, 
Edith sprang from the couch. There they 
stood—Jessie, the child of wealth—Edith, 
the child of want,—what a contrast! Put- 
ting her fatarms around Edith’s neck, Jes- 
sie whispered, ‘** Will you be my own sis- 
ter, and let me love you always ?” 

That night two sweet voices lisped the 
evening prayer—Jessie, with happy heart, 
that God had given her another sister,— 
Edie, that a new mamma was hers, and 
‘** somebody loved her.” Angels smiled 
sweetly on the little ones, then soared 
aloft to bear to ‘*‘ Our Father” the day’s 
record of love. Acere.—Myrileville. 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A traveller, who was passing over the 

Alps, was overtaken by a snow-storm at 
the top of a high mountain. The cold be- 

came intense. The air was thick with 

sleet, and the piercing wind seemed to pe- 
netrate into his bones. Still the traveller, 

for a time, struggled on. But at last his 
limbs were quite benumbed—a heavy 
drowsiness began to creep over him—his 
feet almost refused to move; and he laid 
down in the snow to give way to fatal 
sleep, which is the last stage of extreme 
cold, and from which he would certainly 
never have waked up again in this world. 
Just at that moment he saw another poor 
traveller coming up along the road. The 
unhappy man seemed to be, if possible, in 
a worse condition than himself,—for he, 
too, could scarcely move; all his powers 
were frozen, and he appeared just on the 
point to die. 
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When he saw this poor man, the travel- 
yr, Who was just going to lie down to 
jeep, made a great effort. He roused 
jimself up, and he crawled—for he was 
yarcely able to walk, to his fellow-sufferer. 

He took his hands into his own, and 
wied to warm them. He chafed his tem- 
les; he rubbed his feet; he applied fric- 
jon toAhis body. And all the time he 
spoke cheering words in his ear, and tried 
comfort him. 

As he did this, the dying man began to 
rive; his powers were restored, and he 
felt able to go forward. But this was not 
all; for his kind benefactor, too, was re- 
covered by the efforts he had made to save 
his friend. The exertion of rubbing made 
the blood circulate again in his own body. 
He grew warm by trying to warm the 
other. His drowsiness went off, he no 
longer wished to sleep, his limbs returned 
ggain to their proper force, and the two 
travellers went on their way together, hap- 
py. and congratulating one another on 
their escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away, the 
mountain was crossed, and they reached 
their homes in safety. 


ei sabbath School. 


SS — 
= 


ATTENDING SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A tew years ago I was keeping a boy’s 
boarding school in one of the towns near 
Boston, and I made it a rule to have the 
boys attend meeting and Sabbath school 
with me, unless otherwise stipulated by 
the parents. 

At one time we had, among others, two. 
boys from two small islands of the West 
Indies. They were thirteen or fourteen 
years old, had come to the ** States” to ac- 
quire & practical education, and then to 
get into some business where they would 
have more scope for their talents, if they 
possessed any, than they could have on 
their little island homes of ‘ St. Barts,’ and 
‘St. Kitt’s.’ 

They objected however, very decidedly, 
to the idea of attending the Sabbath school. 
To be sure! they had never attended such 
a thing in all their lives. They did’nt 
come to the States, nor to me for that pur- 
pose. What was more yet, they wore a 
vest and a straight dickey, and felt almost 
halfas big as men! I reasoned with them 
very calmly, and told them that nearly all 
our New England boys that gave any pro- 
mise of ever being anything were in the 
Sabbath school, and that stealing and 
other crimes occurred principally in the 
tanks of those who were outside of this in- 
stitution. I also wrote to their guardian 
in Boston, requesting him to co-operate 
with me if he approved of my course. He 
immediately wrote to the boys a ‘ scorch- 
ing letter,’ telling them if they wished to 
keep out of the house of correction and the 
State’s prison, they must become sabbath 
school scholars. One of the boys, who 
seemed to have come really with a settled 
purpose to do as well for himself as possi- 
dle, at once gave up the contest, and be- 
tame a regular and docile pupil; and I 
have reason to believe he is still connected 
with the Sabbath school. The other at- 
tended indeed, but always with a bad 
grace. He showed by his conduct he at- 
tended merely because he thought he was 
obliged to attend. He generally made 
himself as disagreeable to his teacher as he 
could, conveniently and safely. After stay- 
ing with me about two years, they both 
tucceeded in getting very good places in 
the city. The former still remains in his 
lace, has become a smart business young 
han, enjoying the entire confidence of all 
tte partners concerned in a large establish- 
ment. The other at once abandoned the 
Sabbath school and the house of God, 
Went into bad company, and spent his Sab- 
ths in wicked amasements. In a few 
thort months he was found to be totally 
wuiit for his situation, and the long and 
‘ort of it was, he was sent back to his af- 
ficted and mortified father in St. Bartho- 
bmew’s. I have not heard very particu- 
uly from him since, but I fear he turned 
at very badly. 

Now, my dear young readers, this is 

‘mply adding one more to the ten thou- 

‘nd other examples which go to show 

‘uat a striking contrast there is between 

ose who attend the Sabbath school, and 

se who do not. M., B. 

















Nursery. 
AUNT LINA’S SUNSHINE. 


‘ And what is your name ?’ said I toa 
little girl. 
‘I’se Aunt Lina’s sunshine,’ was her 
pleasant answer. 
- I looked down into her soft blue eyes, 
and said, ‘ That isa queer name; why do 
they call you so? 
Shaking back her long ringlets and look- 
ing up to me, she said, ‘ Aunt Lina is pa- 
pa’s sister; she is blind and can’t see any- 
thing,—not the pretty flowers, nor the soft 
white clouds, nor the little birds. She 
hears the birds sing, but she can’t see their 
pretty colors; she feels the warm sunshine 
too, but she can’t see how beautiful it 
makes the meadows look after the rain.— 
But sometimes when she is sad and lonely, 
she calls me to her, and I sit on my little 
stool by her side and say the pretty verses 
to her, that [ learned in the Sabbath 
school; and I have learned some hymns, 
too, and I repeat those to her, and then 
she calls me her sunshine. Don’t you 
think it very nice to be Aunt Lina’s sun- 
shine>’ ‘Yes, indeed I do. You area 
real little missionary.’ ‘ No I ain’t a mis- 
sionary, I know what the missionaries are ; 
they go a great way off to the poor heathens 
that don’t know anything about Jesus, and 
tell them all about him. What made you 
say I was a missionary?’ ‘ Because the 
missionaries do good, and you do good to 
Aunt Lina, don’t you?’ ‘I don’t tell her 
about Jesus, because she knows all about 
him, and she tells me pretty stories about 
him. No,I ain’t a missionary. I’se only 
Aunt Lina’s sunshine.’ 
The next morning I rose very early, and 
I saw, sitting under an old willow tree, 
Aunt Lina and her little Annie. ‘Itisa 
veautiful morning, Aunt Lina,’ said little 
Annie, ‘it makes me think of that beauti- 
ful hymn, 
‘There is a land of pure delight 

Where saints immortal reign.’ 
That says, 
‘There everlasting spring abides, 

And never fading flowers.’ 

I think if it would just keep spring here 
all the time, and the flowers would’nt 
wither and die, it would be almost as pret- 
ty as that ‘ land of pure delight,’ don’t you, 
aunt Lina?’ 

* This world is very beautiful, dear An- 
nie, but then we must never forget that 
one beyond the swelling flood is far bright- 
er and more beautiful, darling.’ 

‘Why, the Savior will be there, and we 
can see him; and then Aunt Lina don’t 
you know the hymn says, 

‘ Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.’ 

Now I think that means that we shall be 
quite happy there, if we are, you won’t be 
blind any more, will you? For I am sure 
I should never be quite happy in heaven if 
you were blind and could’nt see the dear 
Savior, nor the golden throne, nor the 
never fading flowers.’ 

The tears streamed down from those 
sightless eyes, as Aunt Lina clasped the 
little one to her heart and said, ‘ No, dar- 
ling, I shall not be blind there.’ 

‘And I'll stand right up before you, 
Aunt Lina, when the Savior opens your 
eyes, and be the first little sunbeam that 
you see, shan’t I, Aunty ?’ 


Morality. 


NO GLOOM AT HOME. 

Above all things there should be no 
gloom inthe home. The shadows of dark 
discontent and wasting fretfulness should 
never cross the threshold, throwing their 
large, black shapes, like funeral palls, over 
the happy young spirits gathered there.— 
If you will, your home shall be heaven, 
and every inmate an angel there. If you 
will, you shall sit on a throne and be the 
presiding household deity. O! faithful 
wife, what privileges, what treasures great- 
er or purerthan thine! , 
And let the husband strive to forget his 
cares as he winds around the long narrow 
street, and beholds the soft light illumin- 
ing his little parlor, spreading its precious 
beams on the red pave before it. He has 
been harassed, perplexed, persecuted. He 
has borne with many a cruel tone, many a 
cold word, and nerved himself up to an 























spirits are weakened and depressed. And 
now his limbs ache with weariness ; his 
temples throb with the pain-heat caused 
by too constant application. He scarcely 
knows how to meet his wife with a plea- 
sant smile, or sit down cheerfully to their 
little meal, which she has provided with 
so much care. 

But the door is opened—the overcoat 
thrown hastily off. A sweet, singing 
voice falls upon his ear, and the tones are 
so soft and glad that Hope like a winged 
angel, flies right into his bosom and nestles 
against his heart. 

A home where gloom is banished—pre- 
sided over by one who has learned to rule 
her household. Oh! he is thrice consol- 
ed for all his trials. It is impossible he 
can be unhappy. 

That sweetest, best, dearest solace is his 
—a cheerful home. Do you wonder that 
the man is strengthened anew for to-mor- 
row’s cares ? 





ADVICE TO GIRIS. 


But how are we to learn to be good 
wives, you may ask, while we are yet 
scarcely more than children? We answer, 
Begin now, to keep your drawers, boxes, 
desk, &c., in perfect order; never put on 
a garment with a hole in it when possible 
to prevent it, and never descend to family 
prayers and the breakfast table until your 
whole person, from your glossy hair to 
your little feet, is perfetly neat and clean. 
We would also advise every young girl to 
take care of her own bed-room, for if you 
learn how to arrange one department well 
in every respect, you can at once know 
how to overlook a whole house, however 
large. You must take care to abhor with 
all your might, dust under your bed, and 
bureau, as well as upon them; always 
hang up your dresses and skirts on hooks, 
instead of leaving them on the backs of 
chairs, and pray do not have a battalion of 
shoes kicking about under your bed, but 
put them in any bag or bandbox that you 
can get for the purpose, properly paired, 
and not with ‘one mate, and one odd one.’ 
Perhaps an additional inducement for 
taking care of your own rooms will be the 
last, that to throw up the windows and 
make your bed, dust, sweep your apart- 
ment, will give youa lovely, healthy bloom 
upon your cheek, which all the cosmetics 
in the world could not impart. If, dear 
young lady readers, you will take our ad- 
vice and begin at once to overcome what- 
ever disorderly habits you have, you will 
in the end grow to be women who have 
the will and the ability to impart an im- 
mense deal of comfort and happiness to 
whoever may have the good fortune to 
marry you; and we are sure that you can- 
not imagine in this world a more gratifying 
destiny, unless indeed, you are horrible, 
gorgonized, strong-minded females, or 
heartless, fashionable flirts, who not know- 
ing what real love is, spend their empty 
lives in making pretences of affection, and 
degrade the highest attribute of their na- 
tures into a foot-ball to be kicked about 
from one to another.—[ Zion’s Herald. 











Religion. 
THE PRAYING CHILD. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 





‘My children,’ said a poor widow to her 
five little ones, ‘I have no food for you 
this morning, as all the bread in the house 
is gone, and I have no money to buy more. 
Pray to the good God to supply our need, 
for he has said, ‘‘ Call upon mein the time 
of trouble.”’’ 

Little Christian, one of the widow’s chil- 
dren who was not more than six years of 
age, went on his way to school sad and 
hungry. 

But as he passed the door of a church, 
he saw that it was open, and determined 
to enter in and pray there. Forhis moth- 
er’s dwelling was so small and crowded, 
that he was never able to say his prayers 
quite alone. So he went into the church, 
and not knowing that any one was there, 
he knelt down in the middle aisle, and said 
the following prayer: 

‘Dear Father in heaven, we children 
have nothing left to eat. Our mother has 
no food in the house for us, and without 
thy help, we must al! starve. O Lord! 
help us. Thou art rich and powerful, and 


Thou hast promised to do so, therefore, 
now fulfil thy word.’ 

So prayed Christian with child-like sim- 
plicity, and then went on to school. On 
his return home, he saw the cloth laid for 
dinner, and bread, meat, eggs, and rice 
temptingly spread upon the table. 

‘ Thank God,’ said li:tle Christian when 
he saw it. ‘He has heard my prayer.— 
Mother, did a beautiful angel bring these 
things for us ?” 

‘No,’ replied the widow, ‘ but God has 
sent them in answer to your prayers.— 
When you were in the church you thought 
no one saw you but God; but there was a 
lady sitting in one of the pews, and she 
beard you pray, and saw you through the 
lattice work at the side of her pew. She 
sent us our feast; she is the angel whom 
God raised up to help us. Now, let us 
ask his blessing on our meal, and never for- 
get, my children, those sweet lines :— 
‘Trust the Lord, and wait his hour, 

He will aid in love and power.’ 





A DISCIPLE IN A BLAZE. 


I knew that the cruel Nero wrapped 
many a Christian in a garment of pitch, and 
then set him on fire. But I fell in lately 
myself with a disciple ina blaze. Sure 
enough, he was all on fire! There was 
little or no snow; it was too hot for that. 
I looked about for some Nero who had 
done this, but I did not see any. 

It was a very sad sight. I donot know 
how long the fire had been burning when 
I saw him; but I was afraid it had been 
some time, or else it had burned with great 
fierceness, for there never were more de- 
cisive and painful marks of fire on a human 
being. He had been very handsomely 


‘dressed up to the time he took fire; but 


when I saw him, the beautiful robe of cha- 

rity was burned toa cinder. It had been 

the ‘bond of perfectness;’ but all was 

ashes when I saw it. A very valuable 

girdle, called truth, was shockingly scorch- 

ed. And you can judge of the severity of 
the heat, when I affirm that the breast- 

plate of righteousness, which he had worn, 

was melted down and had totally disap- 
peared. He had before been ‘shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace,’ and 
capital shoes they are that are made of that 
article, but they were all crisped by fire.— 
You would not suppose any thing like 
peace hadever had anything to do with 
them. And I could but notice, too, that 
the shield of faith I had often seen him 
have, was pretty much reduced to a no- 
nentity. It had been given ‘to quench 
the fiery darts of the wicked,’ which made 
it the more pitiful to see it perish in the 
flames. And the‘ helmet of salvation’ had 
grown brittle in the heat, and was shiver- 
ed; and the ‘sword of the spirit’ shared 
the same fate. In short, there was next 
to nothing of that comely array in which, 
as ‘a strong man armed,’ he was wont to 
move in the various scenes of the commu- 
nity. The fire had made such havoc there 
was scarcely any appearance of a man 
about him; certainly very little likeness to 
a Christian man. I did think, on close in- 
spection, that there were some faint out- 
lines of such a likeness. I did not quite 
like to give up that there were none. 

The active use of an engine famous for 
putting out fires of this kind, called the 
‘lively oracles,’ soon subdued the flames. 
The disciple had not suffered much up to 
this point, for the heat had very much 
blunted his sensibilities; but as he now 
began to look about him, and especially 
upon himself, and began to see in what a 
blaze he had been, and what little there 
was left of his goodly apparel, then did 
sensibility return, and it was clear that 
some of the finest and most tender nerves 
of his moral nature had felt the violence of 
the fire, and he wept bitterly. 

Inquiring about the matter, i learned 
that he had aforetime carried a large quan- 
tity of explosive powder about him called 
Passion, but he had not obeyed the great 
Captain’s orders to pitch the whole of it 
overboard, and there was.enough for astray 
spark to fall upon and do mischief. Such 
a spark came that way, hence the blaze 
above described. 

I trust Ishall not soon see another dis- 
ciple in a blaze—such a blaze as the one I 
have been describing, and whose apparel 
was so sadly ruined; but I should like to 
see more frequently such a blaze as Holy 
Love can kindle in the human heart. This 














Ludlow, Vt., Sept. 15, 1856. 


energy so desperate, that his frame and 





to thee itis an easy thing to help us.— 
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is even a better sight than the burning 
bush Moses saw, which burned and yet 
was not consumed. It is the best possible 
evidence that they shall live and be bles- 
sed forever.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 
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BOSTON, DEC. 25, 1856. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
NEW TYPE—NEW HEAD—ENLARGE- 
MENT. 


To THE Frienps oF THE YouTH’s ComPANION. 














At the close of the last Volume, 1 informed 
my readers that “ the Companion must ere long 
pass into other hands.” That time has come 


sooner than I expected. Subscribers who for 


the last thirty years have called at our office to 
settle their accounts, will remember that Mr. 
Witsiam A. Parker, the Clerk, has always 
been at his desk, ready to attend with accuracy 
to their wishes. His carefulness and prompti- 
tude in packing and forwarding the papers has 
also been exemplary. But his long and close 
application to business has impaired his health, 
and he has found it necessary to retire as soon 
as may be. As it would be difficult to fill his 
place, this would necessarily throw upon me an 
increased burden of care and labor, for which, 
in my advanced age, I am entirely incompetent. 
I have therefore formed a connection with 
Messrs. Oumsteap & Co., who will here- 
after conduct the publishing part of the busi- 
ness, while I shall conduct the Editorial part 
as heretofore. No change will take place in 
the character of the Companion—it will still 
remain a Family Paper, devoted to Piety, Mo- 
rality, Brotherly Love, without Sectarianism or 
Controversy. ' 

The Companion, on the Ist of January will 
be enlarged about a quarter part ; new type, a 
new head, and better paper will be used—but 
the terms of the paper will remain the same. 

All letters relating to subscriptions, payments, 
or changes, should be directed to OtmsTeap 
& Co., No. 22 School Street—all Communi- 
cations for publication, as heretofore, to Na- 
THANIEL WILLIS. 

Many subscribers have wished that the Vol- 
ume could begin with the year. We have 
therefore given the Index to the present time, 
that this Volume may be bound separate, if de- 
sired, or may be bound with the preceding Vol. 

All accounts now due for the Companion 
may be paid to Ormsteap & Co., whose re- 
ceipts will be valid. 

The Companion will be issued from the same 
office as heretofore, No. 22 School street. 

With many thanks to those friends who have 
cheered the Companion heretofore by kind let- 
ters and prompt payments, I assure them that 
while I continue as its Editor, I shall use my 
best endeavors to make the paper useful and 
interesting to parents and children, keeping in 
view their best good for time and eternity ; and 
my earnest wish and hope is that the Yourn’s 
Companion may continue to be hailed asa 
welcome faniily visitor for many years to 
come Naraaniet WILxIs. 

Boston, Dec. 25, 1856. 

}  ——_______| 
SUPPLEMENT TO YOUTH'S COMPANION 

Inclosed in our paper, some last week, and 
some this week, will show what Premiums of 
valuable books the new Publishers offer to per- 
sons who will procure New Subscribers. The 
commencement ofa new Volume with the New 
year affords the best time to take the paper, 
because there will be an Index atthe end of 
the Volume, and it is also just in time to make 
a Now Year’s Present, which will be received 
fifty-two times in the year. 

pe 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 

A day which should be kept by all Christians, 
for it commemorates the birth of Jesus or 
NazaretH, that “unspeakable gift” as a Sa- 
vior, in whom all denominations profess to be- 
lieve, and trust for salvation from the penalty 
of sin. Ifhe had not come and “suffered, the 
just for the unjust,” how could we have been 
saved? Ifthere is any uncertainty as to the 
day of his birth, let the event be commemorated 
devoutly, gratefully, and until there is more 
certainty, on that day on which it has so long 
and so generally been observed. N, W. 





HOME JOURNAL. 


The Home Journal always has been, and no 
doubt always will be, while under the editorial 
care of Morris and Willis, the most refined and 
elegant family newspaper extant. The series 
for 1857 will contain new attractions, new fea- 
tures, and new type. The editors will continue 
to devote their time and abilities to the work. 
N. P. Willis proposes, in addition to his usual 
picturings of home-life, and rural family sym- 
pathies and interests, out-doors-and-in, to give 
more of his valuable “Letters on Health,” 
which his experience enables him to write, and 
which have been so widely quoted, both at 
home and abroad, and also “a series of Portraits 
of Living Characters.” General Morris, be- 
sides his usual constant labors upon the several 
departments of the paper, will make it the woof 
on which to broider first the new sketches, 
songs, ballads, etc., suggested by the history 
and events of the passing time. For the health, 
the moral improvement, and the religious cul- 
ture of families, the editors watchfully gather 
every new suggestion, and carefully chronicle 
all signs of progress and utility. By unceasing 
vigilance and industry, and by skill, acquired 
by long and successful practice, they will, un- 
doubtedly, still keep the Home Journal undis- 
puted as the best family newspaper in existence. 
The terms are two dollars a year, in advance. 
Address Morris & Willis, New York. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Ferdinand Andrews, late Editor of the 
Traveller, has commenced the publication of a 
new weekly paper, entitled “The Spectator.” 
It is in the quarto form, sixteen pages. The 
aim of the editor is to furnish a good and ac- 
ceptable journal of passing events and general 
literature. The paper will be issued regularly 
in January, at $2,50 per annum. 

We commend the “Spectator” to the favor 
of the public. It will be marked by the same 
high ability and conservative strength which 
have marked Mr. Andrews’ course as an editor. 
His long experience and sound judgement will 
be sure to render the Spectator a model weekly. 

[Mr. Andrews, in 1843, was an Assistant 
Editor of the Boston Recorder. We then had 
evidence of his industry, tact, and ability. We 
hope the friends of a moral secular paper will 
give him a handsome support.] 








Variety. 








A SECRET. 

“T will tell you a secret. The way to make 
yourself pleasing to others, is to show that you 
care for them. The whole world is like the 
miller at Mansfield, who ‘cared for nobody, no, 
not he—because nobody cared for him’ And 
the whole world will serve you so, if you give 
them the same cause. Let people see, there- 
fore, that you do care fer them, by showing 
them the small courtesies of life, in which there 
is no parade, whose voice is too still to tease, 
and which show themselves by affectionate 
tones and kind looks and little acts of attention, 
giving others the preference in every little en- 
joyment at the table, in the field, walking, sit- 
ting, and standing.” 


ee 
To one who said, “I do not believe there is 
an honest man in the world,” another replied, 
“It is impossible that one man should know all 
the world, but quite possible that one may 
know himself.” 
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